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* State for the extension of kindergartens. The Wisconsin State Asso- 
ciation employs the full time'uf an experiended kindergarten teacher . 
who serves a^a field worker and^who is not only helping to extend 
kindergartens but also to improve the quality of kindergarten work. 

KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION. 

The Wi^onsin State Assgciatio^,. cooperating with other organiza- 
tions in the State, has been successful in passing a mandatory on 
petition law which reads as follows: * • . ,> 

The school hoard or board of education of any school district, however 
organized, union free high school districts excepted, shall upon petition of the 
parents or guardians of 25 or more children more than 4 and not more tlian G* 
years of age establish^ and maintain a kindergarten in charge 6f» a legally 
qualifled kinderi^rten teacher for the Instruction of Said children. In ease 
such district quintains two or more school buildings the parents or .guardians 
heretofore mentioned shall reside not. more than 1 mile from ihe building in 
which it is proposed to establish the kindergarten. When a kindergarten shall 
have been established ns hereinbefore provided, it shall cohstitut# a part of 
the common public schools of the district, and the taxes for maintenance of such 
kindergarten shall be levied and collected in the same manner as other taxes 
are levied and coIJdkted for Uie support of the common sc^iools. When a kln<ler- 
garten shall havej^ established, jt shall not be discontinuetl unless the 
. enrollment for the preceding year shall have bwn less thab‘15, 

* . . ‘ 4 • 

' New kindergarten legislation has also been enacted in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Oregon. The Kansas law makes the 
establishment of kindergartens mandatory upon petition in cities of 
the first class with populations over 18,500, The Pennsylvania law 
permits the establishment of kindergartens “ upon the petition of 
parents or g^rdiahs of at least 25 children between the ageSiOr4 
and 6 years, T(»ding within the district and within 1 mile of any 
elementary sc»ol building situate in such district.” I^cal boards 
of education are authorized to “levy an annual tax for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of kindergartens, nbt to exceed 2 mills on the 
dollar of tlig assessed valuation of taxable property in the district. 
Such taxes, when levied, shall be kept iil a separate fund and shall 
be' used only for jIm purpose for which they were levied.” In each 
of the four States that have enacted kindergarten legislation a sec->}| 
tion of the law deals with the certification of kindergarteh teachers. 
In Kansas, Penilsylvaniav and Oregon all kindergarten teachers must 
have completed a two years’ course of kindergarten training in an 
accredited kindergarten tnfining school. Such 'legislation in regard 
to the Certification of kindergarten teachers is an important factof | 
in the standardization of kii^ergarten workr 

► A . KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

: The increased number of teacher-training institutions that give [ 
kindergarten instruction is evidence of the increasing recognition^ 
of the kindergarten as a necessary part, of public education* TbAl 
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institations now giving such instruction number 158. Of these. 88 
are Stat^ normab schools or colleges and universities, 23- are dtv 
institutions, and 52 are private. Those supported by State funds 
include the soirthern branch of tlie University of Califorjiia; the' 

TT i«/'lorida. Missis-sippi, South Carolina, 

.ind Texas; the University of xVcbraska; Ohio. University; and the 
University of Utah. The city, institutions include Hunter College, 

^ ew York ; the Municipal Uni veVsity of Akron, Ohio; ^ ' 

The 53 private institutions range from smalLprivate kindergarten 
training schools to colleges and universities of the highest rank. ' 
This group includes the following in.stitutions: Atlanta University 
tlic University of Cliicago; Drake Univereity; Gouclier 
College; AVeriesicy Colle^ge; .New York University; Omaha Uni- 
^T*i y smd NeBraska Uosleyan University; Columbia University; 
Oklalionia City College; Temple “University; George Poabodv Col- 
lege for leachers; Brigham Young University; and Baylor College. 

Another evidence of the mcoriioration of the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the school is the estitblishment of kindergarten pri- 
mary coiirees In niany institutions, in the place of a special kinder- 
garten course. This tendency to train teachers for both the kinder- 
^ar on ami early elomenUry grades is a recognition of the fact that '■ 
the period of 4^8 years in a child’s life is psychologically one period - 
and that all teachers of tlie children of these ages should have the 
same training. In many institutions this course is now a three-vear 
cours^', and some institutiOTis are offering a four-year course leading 
o a degree. Because there are many problems relating to the forniu- 
lati-on of sucli a coiir^:, a committee of .the International Kinder- 
garten Union has prepared a tlirde-year minimum standardized 
course of study for kirdergarten primary training scliools. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL. 

Not only is kindergarten work being related in an organic way 
* to the work of the elementary schools through kindlrgarten-primary 
courses in training schools, but the objectives of kindergarten educa- 
lon are being ^rengthened by a new emphasis , upon the pre- 
kindergarten period. Such laboratory .experiments as Watson haa 
made at Johns Hopkins University, and the nursery school experi- 
ments which are being carried on in England and in this country, ire 
Strewing the importance of education iii these earlf years. Child- 
welf^c workers are accustomed to assert that the most neglected of 
childhood 18 the prwhool period. B»“ preschool period ” is ivsually 
meant, the years from 2 to 6. The kindergarten Ties within thii 
^riod 4 to 6 teing commonly accepted as the kindergarten years, 
the kiQdecgarten is becoming more and more a part of the 
- , PHPw-schoor qpstom, th« fa^ such a tewn a« “ptwKhobl period,” ^ 
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ignores the kinderparten means that there is still an urgent need for 
educating the puljlic in regard to the importance of the beginnings in 
education. - 

' a recent article entitled “Preschool education,” by Mrs. 
Woolley, of the Merrill-Palmer School, the following statement 'is 
made : ' ’ 

Any ktndeirarten te.ncher, or Indeed any iDtelllRcnt adult wlio has come Into 
intimate contact with larRc nninbers of children of 6 years, knows how distinct 
character traits and I.evels of ability are by that age. I^hysical habits, mental 
habits, and elements of character and personullty are already ft)rme<l. Even 
at 6 the variety of individuality fount!- among children Is almost as great as 
that among groups of adults. Tt ip doubtless tNe that' many of tlieso traits 
are modidable; but are they Indednltely moililiable. or are certain trends 
already estnbllsheil which are permanent In their Inauence? Even though they 
he modifiable, does the establi.shment of given tyites of reaction have a i>er- 
manent influence on personality? Klodern psychiotry and psychology' are 
answering the above questions by assuring us that tlie experience of the first 
.few ^eata«of childhood and the tj-pes of reactions set, up at that time may be 
determining inctors throughout life. Decisions and attitudes of adults, though 
they doiiot themselves realize It. may he profoundly inlluen»-ed by habits of re- 
aponse set op before the age of 5 years. 

Not only is the nufSery school movement emphasizing tho^im- 
portance of early -education, but valuable experiments are being made 
in relation to the kind of education that should be provided for chil- 
dren in early childhood. The, concept that the education of young 
.children consists in the mastery of thk technic of reading and writ- 
ing and arithmetic is still generally accepted. The nursery whool 
experiments are placing a new emphasis upon more important phases 
of education in the early years. , ■ ' ' 

The English education act of 1918 authorized local authorities to 
provide “ nursery schools for children over 2 and under 5 years of 
age, or such later age as may be approved by the board of education.” 

. In an address on “ The new interest in education in Great Britain,” 
Sir Aukland Geddet, the British Ambassador, made the following 
statement about the establishment of nursepr schodls: 

One of our Ideas bos perhaps been more 'ungparingly ridiculed than the rest, 
the proposal to found nursery schools. I notice the rldiculers are either child- 
lees or else are the sort of people who maintain fit considerable expense In 
their own homes the very sort of nnraery school which we are setting up for the 
use of all. It la easy to make merry and to draw pictures of tiny tots with 
horn-rimmed spectacles toiling with great tomes, but the facts are otherwise. 
Ihe purpose of the nursery school Is not even to teach . the three R’s, but by 
deep, food, and play, provide the opportnnity for littie children to Uy founda- 
tioaa of health, habit, and reciKinslve personality, which is just what every 
■nraeiy in the world ia snnMsed to.be doing. ' . 

Two experitoente in England have attracted wide attention— fhat 
of Mias McMillan in London and Miaa Owen in Manchester. These 
mnwry Bcbooli bav« been ddenibed in two bodta: Tbe .Nutneiy 
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McMUlan; ahd Ifttrte^y School Education, 
eoitea by Grace Owep. * ^ 

Miss McMUlan states that on examination one-third of the nursery 

children were found to have physical defects. In describing the 

work of the school slie^ays, “Once inside, the child conus nilder the 
influence of the gwat healers— earth, son, air, sleep, and joy.” 'But 
Miss McMillan-believes tliat the nursery school has a broadet function 
ihan that of health. She writes, “I assume in the start that the 
nursery school will, if suc^sful, change and modify every other 
order of school^ influencing it powerfully from below.” ’ 

In the introductivin to Nursery Sclio<>l Education, Miss Grace Owen 
also emphasizes the relation of the nursery school to— 

tlie national effdrt to raise the physique of the people. • • • When it i> 
coDshlerwl tliat the rate of mortality during these years is higher than that 
of any ,a>rl«l except the B.a year, it Is nbvlous that continued neglhct by the 
State won d be fatal to the whole nmlonnl'effort to raise the physique <rf the 
people. The nursery school, open,fo al. chihlren over the age of 2. will ^Mge’ 
this gap. By means of It, regular supe rvision, the prompt treatment of all- 
m™t and disease, the necessary attention to right food, clothing, personal 
habits, and health surroundings are all made poMible. < 

But Miss Owen regards the work of t}ie nursery as educational. 
Mic says: 

It may also serve th^ lder cause <^f education. It Is not hampered by the 
traditions of a past generation. It -Is free to work out Its own salvation^ it 

^Irlt and an opem mind. It may make an Important contribution to our k^wl- 
^ge Of education, because It will be a testing ground of the fundamental «lu- 
oitlonal doctrines <if to^lay. Moreover, by Its 'insistence on cooperation with 
Jit home. Its Interests m neighliorhood*acU.vitle8. and Its .•onsiant funcUon of 
putting the Individual family In touch with the various agencies for child 
welfaro. It will tend to strengthen the movement toward bringing allgeducatlon 
loto tfoBer touch with real ll/c. * ' 

Some inferesting experiments are being carried on in thisfountry 
w” contributed to the work in two institutions— the' 

Mernll-Palnier School of Detroit and Teachers Colltfge, 'Columbia 

Fc>r many years day nurseries have been conducteil in congested 
portioM of large cities, where .the children of working parents were 
cared for during the day, TheSe nurseries have been largely con- 
cerned wifh.the phyrical care of young children and can in no sense 
be called nurtery schools. There are also a number oi private insti- 
tutions where children of preschool' age attend school ter a session 
from two to three years in length. While many of these 
echodls are cohdiicting experiments on a scientific basis, such as the 
prwhool laboratory of the University of Iowa, they can not be I 
«ttssed M nor^.sidio^i^a^ of the length of «he session,. g ; 
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few hours of the mbnung do not give enough opiwrtiinity for the 
practice and study of all the habits related to fowl, sleep, exercise, 
etc. The program for a nursery school must include, the following: 
(1) An all-day schedule; (2) a plant, equipment, and regime based 
upon soiei{tific Imowledge; (3) an adequately trained teacher; (4) 
mental and physical tests of all children ; (5) supervision tind records 
of ment^ and physjical development. ' • 

• The MerriU-Pslmer School, Detroit, Mich., the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, New York, and Teachers College, New York, 
are conducting experiments that have the.quslifications listed above 
for a nursery school. 

Each one ofahese experiments is working out particular problems. 
Mr. Woolley, assistant director of the Merrill-Palmer School, Ims 
this to say of the objectives of the school : 

The general plan is the^eatabUsh^ent of a nursery school for children be- 
tween 2 and 5 years of age. arfd the" use ofnhe school as a training center for 
young women students. Our little exi>erlmeDt, with only 30 children. Is of slight 
importance unless it demonstrates that the ex&ision of Uie educotlonnl sys- 
tem downward to two yeurrs. 0i)wara to Include aff young women In the caiv ami 
- mnnngement of siiinll children, and ou/ward to furnish nssiftance to motlieA 
In their iinmcMlInte concrete problems, is both desimhle and practlrtble. ^ 

Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, direefor of girls’ activities, Detroit, says: 

It \mks forwartl to women better trained in the duties of inotlmrht»od. It 
may be possible that coqperaUve uelghborluiotl nursery schools will grow up in 
which die mothers themselves will be the teachers, relieving each other of 
many of the tasks that could be done for a group as well ns for one or two, 
and leaving more* time for the dose communion between mothers und>c*l'.lldreu, 
wliich is theirs by divine right ' . , 

-A erraduate of Missflrace Owen’s school. Manchester. En^dand, \% 
the teacher of this nursery school. - ^ 

The Bureau o^ Educational Experiments, New York, states the 
objectives of their nursery school experiment as follows: 

We did not set about our task of carihg for/ children from 15 months to S 
years of age because of the economic sltuaUon of working or professional 
mothers- though this situation Is distinctly a part of our problem. Our answers 
.are not In terms of social yjr economic need. Our first answer is In terms of 
^ucational need: We fe^that the educational factors In avtronment for 
babies need study and planing as much as and perhaps more than those in the 
environment of older chiltfii^n. Our second answer is In terras of research: We 
feel the need of fuller scientific data concerning children’s growth-growth of 
•very sort that is measurable of observable. 

All the physical side is tKbroughlyJncorporated into the nursery procedure 
and thoroughly recorded. But this is not the field where expeHm^ting la 
taking placa We are not experimenting in difeta nor in the amount of 
dothinr nor in the countless physical deUils to which we attend. We are 
experimenting in the equipment and sltnatlona which lead to muscular coor- 
dinatibn. to expeiimentation.'^ to purposeful activities, to emotional stability. 
.We aye aottiif for Instance,* tlm amount and kiiul of climbing n t-yeatold 
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^ ao, the degree end kind of response he makes to various sense sdinnlL 
Ue amount and kind of cpntact with other children and with adulte that be 
^ bear without strein, an^the kind of use he makes of his body and of all 
his sprroundinga ^ 

Miss Grace Owen was brought over from England by the depart- 
raejit of lower primary education, Teachers’ College, to give a course 
in .nursery school education at the Teachers’ College summer school 
session of 19-22. One of Miss Owen’s graduates has been con- 
ducting a “ toddlcre’ class ” in the Manhattanvillb day nursery since 
Jlay. 1922, and this class is used for demonstration purposes for the 
students of Tcrichers’ Colle^ni. 

* 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND 
RETARDATION. 


One of the problems of the elementary school is the reduction in 
me number . of failures. The, largest number of failures is id the 
first grade. In the average city appro.ximately one-fourUi of the 
chydicn in tlie first gra^le liave to repeat their'first year of school 
work. 1 he school has failed to provide conditions that will meet 
the needs of cliildroa in the lieginning of scliool life because it has 
neglected to take into consideration the preschool life of the child. 
-\n effoft to make a better adjustment to school conditions has been, 
made by a number of agencies in New York City. This experiment 
is described in a pamphlet entitled “ Examination of Preschool Age 
Children ” and is issued by the health service of the New York 
County Chapter, American Red Cross. The purpose of this experi- 
ment IS given in the words of Dr. Ira S. Wile, chairman.of the com- 
mittee on education of the Civic Club of New, York: 

If schools ore to become the rt>al centers for the activities relating to the 
conservation of childhood it Is potent that the time of entrance Into the school 
system should tpesent the strategic period for effective accomptlisb'ments. 

* • T, The physical and mental examinations -of every school child >*at 
the time of his registration are essentials for a completely htunanized system 
Of educatioa 


Eight schools in congested districts in New York were selected 
for the experiment; The work was done in ^ the Ihonth of June 
with the children who were to enter school in September for the first 
time. A card' was sent home to the parents of these children and 
contained this statement in relation to the information given : « Have 
your child examined at once I Do not delay ! Start him right. The 
best time to take care of a child’s health is before he enters schooL* 
Dr, Jacob M SoM, of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, makes the 
following statement:, * 

Approxtmatdy Ttkper cent of the children canvassed, either through written 
communIcaUoB or fietsonal approach, were bsouglit lo the sch.wls. Of this 
number, T6 m cent ware accompanied by their parents, and 25 per i-( nt liy 
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oMc 9> school children. Of the l.Wll children exnnlned, SS.3 per c«it were 
found normal and oe.T per cent with physical defJis; of the latter, 25.2 per 
cent were children who had defectlre. teetfe as the only defect found. The ma- 
jority of the children exaniine<l were in the m;e frrouplng of 5 and G years. 
The study corroborates former experiem-ee, as regards the nec-d of injensiTe 
worif. among children of the preschool ape, for the correction of remediable 
physical defects, particularly defects of loiisilR. nasal breathing, and nutrition 
It also eniphasi»'s the fact that the public, as a whole, has not yet n^allzed 
the Importani'e and sipnlflcame of the ill effec'ts of physical defects at this 
age, an^ the lmporl.in<e of their remwly from the standixdnt of health and 
schooling. Du*-!ng the suiymer months, in so far as conditions permittiNl. the 
nurses of the Bureau of Cldid Hygiene made necessary* home visits and »*n- 
diravored. fto far ns possible, to secure tlio removal of ail defects found, and to 
extend into tlie hoim*s such educational metho<l8 as were warrante<l by the 
findings. It was also agreed that the American H«\i Cross provide full tiine 
dental hygiene service for tlie prew'hool age children e.\amine«l in liolli the 
East Harlem and Henry Street districts. The work began during the first 
week of the me<Hcal examinations in .Tune. ' ' 

In repard to the mental testinp the followinp siatonients" are 
sipnifioant : • - 

^The work of examining 1 PttO. pres< h»>ol age children who \yould enter the 
kindergarten or lA grade in Septeinl*er was undertaken by menil>ers of the 
New York State Asaocin'tion of Consulting I*Rycliologist« in tlie mopth of June, 
1921. Tbeee children were to utteml eight rfiffereot pnhlle schools. The pur- 
poae of the psyeladogieaf exarolnatioiiwns to pUn'c in the hands of sdtool prin- 
cipals data which c»»u1d 1 h* us<m1 ih the sclent i tic classification of these children. 
The slgnlflcmn^bf.thls experiment in extensive Indivldiml mental waling Is 
obvious to th<^ copdzant of the iH)ssibilitU*s of tlie psy« hologiral examination 
of children, while the use of intelli^nce wales d«>cs not determine tlu* com- 
plete mental status of a clilid. It serves as an exceUent basis of initial grada- 
tion. The cmiipleteness of the exposition of tlihs phnsi- of the experiment 
places It in tlie categoiT of constructive rcsear^di in olucatiofjiiJ jisycludogy. 

,The I'esult of (he mental testiiip as follows: 

The range is from less tlistn .1 years u> over T years. The media h age lies 
In the range from 5 years to 5 years ,'l months, ^le mislian age for the kinder- 
garten ehHdien-1* found in the range of 4 yenrsy nmnrlis to 4 years, 0 months. 
For Tlie children entering first grade the medi/n is in the 5 years 3 mont hs 
to the 5 years G niunilis range. While none of tlie cliildreii exiTmlneii had a 
chronological age of h» 5 js tluin 4 years, a large proportion of tlicm ^vere linalde 
to make ns high a score as the average 4-yeal-nld ciiiid. There were lOl who 
feu below the 4-.vetir level: they rnngeil In mental age frr*m 2 years G montlia to 
8 years 11 inoufbs.| Practically 2f* per cent of the children wtme below the 
•tandard of ability usually supiM»i>ied necessary for attendance at kindergarten. 
Ob Uie other hpnd. many of Uie children were extepflonally capable. Twenty- 
four of them had a mental age of 6 years or more. Two of them wen* at Utist 
7 years old mefitally. The range of mental ages pf the first-grade children if 
Hie same as that of the klndergartnerwT Some of them ah- less than 3 yeurs 
old mentally. Otliers are above 7 years. Approximately 30 per cent are 
below the 5-year level. TJiere are ir»7, or alnujt 28 i»er cent, who grade nlmve 
of thege. 15. or neatly 3 per cent of the total, have a mental age Of more thbn 
T yean. It Is impranlble to express in figuftf the greatest faRtire of our 
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prwwt metbod of orffnnJHDR cln«.es. The hablta of' failure which are de- 
velo|H>d when xve try orer and over to pet a child lo that which he has not the 
ahilUj to luvouiidisb may he imjx.rtant factors In later economic inadequacy. 

It Is also lmiH*ssU.le to estimate the ivonomlc loss In the nis.* ofa reuitled 
bripht child. 

There Is. however, a fairly direct measure of'loss due to the pn^sent system 
m the number of tlm«*s we rtviulre children to repeat work over which thev have 
once pone P.et us take the enrollment of our sclUl district as an example. 

reiTnl^f-Mv"' «aPt^ear 13.400. and each of the eipht prudea had lu 

npres^ntatlxo. Rut eipbt .vears In school did not mean that a child had ad- 
'niotM to the eiphth prade. In fact, more than one third of the pupils bad 
m «‘hurtl a loiuar time than \wts suppownl mvessary to rrtieh (heir present 
urade staadtn^. Ai.proximatoly childien had In-en wmpelltsHo -rei»eat at 
l<vi>* >'n«- UTai s \\«trk. 

Ut us disn pard those who folletl only once. twke. or thrt'i- Umes. and con- 
Hdet tla.s,. Nvh.. luol faiUM four or more tliiu-s. We have the followlne 
nuiulKus of U,em: l our hundred ami ninety hud failNI four times; 200. five 
iiim‘s; It,^. s».\ times: 07. seven times; and SO. eight or more tiiuea. 

The cost of piviiip iustriK-tion to a ciiild for a term hual»een commit, si We 
knnw hoxv ipanj^ dollars are roqjiin'tl for every child for each term which be 
. spends m <.ur school. IM uA say that in rouml numbers it is .VO ler venr or 
.-.. per term, riieu each ie|.e(itiou of a tern.-.s work' by a pupil rawns an 
;a.,ht...na) exiH-m iture of ,|.is a.noiuit. Tl.o exp,nditure.s for the refKdltlons 
of tbe Chilureii who are now enr-dled in the district would amount to S12r.OOO 
We must rememlier that w,^have not Incimlwl tho.se children who haVe failed 
oul.v ome. twice, or tim e times. j<imv this is the result of one district, we can 
rcadlR realfee that the annual Hnanclnl loss from failures* and repetIUona 

imisi Ih‘ ('Donnon^. . • * • 

i:ut (he IOS.S of emtidenre; (he rense of failure, and the hopelessness of these 
chihircu nix*, more impor/am. SuAh <omli(b>ns are not measurahle in ,lollara 
and ,enis hut do not b,-eome l,«ss liuixortant luH-nuse of that fart. It is obvious 
ihnt the ebildren can not Ih‘ at fault. Our school pr.M'e.lure must l>e. It pab 
pably falls to imet ilie .newla of nearly one-J|^lf of the children. To help the 
sltmitlcii l.y orpanlzinp clas-sea onuhv hnsia of the ability of the children Is * 
a prent steji m a, Ivan, t*. We recognise a child's capoelt.y and then provide th*e 
i‘ii\ JroniiK*nt to IiIh Uovelopnioot. 

Some of tlie«dv,H jde« of pradiiip acconling to Intelligeftre have insisted that 

1? J* ?o / •'’ f “ *'* Pr<»Kreas through the rtudea. 

If a chibl can do all the work of the present eight prailes In fo.nr veais he 
should be alloweil to do so. In this oontentlon tbe underlying assumptlL In 
that tbe present curriculum is eminently, satisfactory aq*! necessary for (he 
child s future welfare. Therefore. It Is sabl. the sooner a child pets the reutlne 
training ofTere.1 iir the grades, the belter will he bo iMiulpi>ed for further study. 
But there is n fsisslbifity that a revision of the curriculum w«»uld be worth 
eoiisideration. We know that all children can not lie ex|M?ctod to do the reaiilrad 
work In S. or even in lO or 12 years. Are \ve then to keep the children who 
CMi not do Uint work In 12 years at the same whetne of things as we provide 
for those who can-do every thiiip require,! in 4 .vears? Is It not possible that 
a different kind of work would lie better for these children? And la It not 
possible that even for the brightest children a nwHllflcatlon of the sche«lule 
while? It seems to us that wv might answer in the afllnnatlve. 
The chlldrra neeil a richer, more diverse course of studv If they aim capablli^ 
of doings the required work In ^ than the schedule Uiw. if they have not 
the ability to carry on the regular assigninents, they need a modlflcatloB of 
them ; they nebd an adaptation of tbelr aptitude^ potaiCialttlea. and 
functions In' the later years of their Uvea. ? 
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» This notable experiment in New York City suggests Miss McMil* 
Ian’s propheo>’ of the effect of Uie nursery scliool on traditional 
education: 


It, will prove that this welter of illseaw nnU misery In which we live, and 
which the doctor’s service loom hl;:fxor ilmn the teacher’s, can he swept, 

awoy. It will make the heavy w:\Hs, the terrible pates, the hani 1ST«yj;rouD(l, 
the sunless^ claasroom Un'k moiisiroua. as they are. It will pive teachers a 
chance. The arrival uf thousands of beautiful and stix»np children will break 
down the jtatea. Throuph the awfid and crlin corridors the lipht of joy os well V 
ma youth will pass. 

On the problem' of scliool ontrunc^ Doctor Gcsxdl, of Yale Uni- 
versity, says: 

•V 

^ The problems of preschool hyplene and of school entrance are insepanUde 
and both in turn Irvsi'parable from the klnderpartcn. The whole matter of 
•chool entrance la. In Uie last analysis, one of bypiene. It should he condl- 
tipned primarily by standards of health and development and shotild l>e repu- 
latcd by a policy of, medical oversight and eduratlonnl observation. Instead 
of uncercmojdously and hapbaranlly adndttitip three mllllona^of children and 
folllbg onc'foarth of our lirsi groders at the cml of the year, wo should 

graduaUy reorpanlxe the kliulerparten and^rtlie primary schotd In surii a way 
Ufat the school l>eginncr will be under systematic, purj^ora'ful vibs4'rva(ft>n,. 
This means a gradual relaxation of our pres^^iit zearto teach liliii and tlje sub- 
^itituttoQ of a much more witolesome solldtude. nafttely. one to siifepuard his 
health and »t0 undomtand his psychology, lii the grade all gives way to 
a' hasty eagerness to Instruct him to read and write. Kveu in the kindergarten 
we are in danger of forgetting FrooM’s suggestion: *’ Wouldst U)ou lead the 
child? , . , ^Observe him and he will show* you what to do.** ^licli n policy 
of IntelUgedt observation of the children Is tng Incompatible with t!to program 
of the progressive kindergarten of today. It simply glve.s to thest» pn>grann 
a double trend, one which Is educative and another which As Interpretative. 
Such a iKdicy will Inevitably lead to u hygienic rationalization of schotd en* 
trance. The kindergarten wdll bei.'ome the recruiting btatiou aud the develop- 
ment battalion of our vast school ormy. 

Not only Is the kinderfrarten l>ecomin;r reco<?nize<l as an important 
factor in the control of school entrance, but two recent studies slu>w 
that the kindergarten tends to reduce retardation iii the grades. 

In nine of the public schools in IjOuisville.'Ky., a study has J>een 
made of the effect of kindergarten training in the primary and 
upper grades, R. J, Bell, j)rincipal of the F. T. Salisbury School, 
makes this report : • 

The records compiled repn^sent 3.004 nowklndergarton children and 1,407 
klndorgart^'traine<l children froo) nine of the Louisville. Ky., public schools, 
all of which are listed below, showing by schools a percentage auiparison o( 

^6 points under considerotlon. Tlie^pereentage of failure among kinJergarteo^ 

f iupUs is Id aU schools very much lower than among nonkindergarten childr^ 
t is also shown in the table that the tier cent of retardation in all of the schools 
In much lower among the kindergarten group than ft is in the nonklndergsit^ 
group, while the reverse condition prevails with regard to acceleration. Ii^ 
gODsideration of initiative and responstveoaes the resijilts obtained la hast 
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•!« fBTorabl* to the klndentaMcn froop. except 'In the case of School No. X 
where the Icladorgartcn children are J.I per cent lower In leaponelTeneM than 
llie ooiikltHlertanen children. U Neeme clearly d^monetrated In Ibe foregoing 
that kindermrten (raining ^ma to reduce failure, retardation, and with- 
drawal and nt the mine time lo- Increaae the pomlliilitlea of promotion, accelera- 
tion. Initiative, and reKp<mslveMea!i. The effects of klmlergarten (raining aa 
shown by the Invest Iffiitlon altove prove conclusively that the broader the ex- 
l>erlence gotten early In life tli^iiiore ^rtnln la the child to lemaln iiiierefted' 

. and active In his school wockjtml ibe more capable he wni ^ In the Inaugura- 
tion of problems of Ids own. He Is lesf liahle to fall of promotion and la more * 

likely to n-ninln «<ue of a %roup of acciderated or normal children. He will tw- 
,»p.*nd more n iidll.V to elluatlons eoiifronting the class ami individuni child aod 
wllj mnidfest gretiter inltlntlve in the creation of siluations' or Uie elucidaUon 
of Coiiilltious. ^ t--- 

RECOM.MENDATIONjS IN .SURVEYS IN REGARD TO THE 

KINDERGARTEN.'' ’ 

' . t 

In a survey of the Now BeUfnr,.! schools. Dr. SpauKlinp. of Yale 
Universiiy. lias ptiblishetl a stmly of the influence of kimierpitleD ' 
training on nilvnncoit)g|nt tliroiitrli the .grades. He states that -ID.i 
pei'cvm oT ikc ‘pupils fcadiing-llte. sixth grade within strictly nor- 
mal a;;c had cnleiv.l sclmol in the kindergarten. Of the children 
. who were n'lanled one year or more, only 17.C i>or cent had started 
ill the kindergarten. Dr. Spaulding says: 

<'<tinp«rafl\Hy witriiniT* iiiif|uostlonalily handicaps New Bodfoni chlltIrCD 

fn*m ilio very Miiri; a e>i«dy of tlio fitun*s Indicutea that this liaiidicap aver- 
htfoH approxiimiiidy a-yoar. Aiill the haiidfeap cuntinucs throuichdut tha 
hio’.of tho ohUdnai. with all tta sc»riotia effecta on Che extoqt of thefr 
e«liiratlf*ii and their et»i>Unuant'0 in school into the higher grades and the 
liifii licliool. i 

Dr. .‘'iiatiMiivg not only considers (he kindergarleri* a means of ' 
reducing jetardution hut alsosiVesws (he importance, of kindergarten 
, trainin^r fur forvi^^n ohiKJron. He says; 

AKsuinlng chut all (IiiUrrou whose native tongue Is BngHsh speak the Inn- 
gnage \j^l on entering siliool. over tlO fiov cent of ihe^New IkHlfonl children 
begin srinsil nireers with wrious loiigiiage liand leaps, such ns the 

ehildn^n of aumminltl^ largely Kngllsh speaking do not auffer. The kinder- 
pirtrn is the l>e»l plaee to l»egin the removal of llu'se language bamlk'apa. 
Vndialdy more cim la* aoooinplishoil. in this during n ktndergattrn yoaf than 
in miy suhsrMiueiit year. This initial achleveuieut gives Uie child of loreign 
parentage soiiieililng like a fair start ’ ^ ' * • 

Dr. Sijaulding recommends that (he kindergarten age lie lowered ' 
to 4J years or 4 years, and that systematic efforts be-madc to enroll - 
all children in kindergartens as a preparation for entering the first 
grade. . : 

In a survey of the schools of ,.\ugusta. Me., Pr. Alexander Inglis. 
of Harvard University, commends the provision made by the school 
officials for kindergarten educatiuif, but suggests that it mouM h* 
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% gnat ^vantage if eU children who enter thE first erade are giren 
Idudergerten training. In a recent study of reti&dation in the 
scboola of Washington, D. C., it is recommended that kindergartens 
be established for all children of 5 years of age as one means of 
solving the problem. In Minneapolis children are required to 
have at least one quarter in the kindergarten before entering the 
first grade. In exceptional cases this rule may be modified by. the . 
assistant superintendent in charge of primary grades upon recom- 
mendation of the principal of the school. 

The following recommendations were made by Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, of George Peabody Teachers’ College, Nashville, Tenn., in 
a survey of the schools of Shreveport, La. : 

KlndergarteDs should be gradually established as an integral part of the 
Shreveport aystem, upon vote of the board of educadnn. Teachers who have 
had kindergarten-primary training should jalone be employed. The ktndep- 
garten and drst grade should be closely articulated. The transition from 
kindergarten to first grade should be natural and easy — made so by modlfl- 
pattern of the subject matter and methods of the primary grades so oa to 
conform more In fupdamental principles to ^ome modem theory of education^ 
a course based upon instincts, interests, and experience of .childhood. There 
should be fewer children per teacher In the kindergarten. * ' 

^ Dr.* La Rue, head of the department of education of the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School, in a survey of the schools of 
Honesdale, Pa., also emphasizes the broader. training of the kinder- 
garten teacher. He says : 

The teacher employed should be one who knows not only the essentials of 
kindergarten practice but of primary grade work ns well. She mid the first- 
• grade teacher should regard themselve's ns mutual caretakers of the children 
who are undertaldDg the first two years of school work and classify them ac- 
cordingly. Under present conditions every 6-yenr-oId who enters must begin 
the reading dxercises Immediately. This Ig unfortunate, for some 6-year-olds 
are not ready to read. For some time longer they need the ‘kind of education 
that comes *throiigh systematised play and handwork. Promotion from kinder- 
garten to first grade should be deternilned chielly by these two ages, physlo- 
loglcaj^e as revealed by the condition and action of the various bodily sys^ 
terns nmPmental age as revealed by responses to standardized exercises. 

Under the caption “ Why Iw^e a kindergarten? ” Dr. La Rue writes 
as follows: 


r ! So far as the development of the pupil Is concerned, the kindergarten Is 
; probably conducted more socially, deinocriitically. nafurnlly. and skillfully than 
; any other part^of the school system from first grade through the university. 

It makes play equals of those whom caste would keep apart; but the educa- 
tional environment makes them equals on a high level, not at all like tlie low- 
level equals of the street. Further, Its protective and fostering value are' large 
and varied; it protects the pupil’s health and practices him In tbe habits of 
^ health; it prot^s his language from warping, contaminating Influences, and 
correct language common Instead of uncommon; best of all, perhapg, It. 
protects his emotions from the regressive tendency toward anger, self-fbeltng, 
y.sospicloii. Isolation, sullennew. and nervousness, and fosters good nature, open- 
minde^ess, sociability,; self-confidence, cheerfulness, and the habit of being • 
■‘,y ' bappjr/ * , 
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^In 1920 a mwej was made of the schoob in Baltimore, Md. One 
of the recommendations was the extension of kindergartens. Sinc< 
the survey 25 kindergartens have been opened and the board of edu- 
cation has decid^ upon opening 10 new kindergartens every year. 

^ In surveys inade in Wilmington, Del.. Wheeling, W. Va., and Sparta, 
W m., reconiriiendations were made to make the kindergarten an inte- 
grai-part of the public-school system. 

THE JCINDERGARTEN AT THE PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL . 

CONFERENCE. 

Because of the contribution that the kindergarten has made in the 
wiving of the race question in the schools of Hawaii it was given an 
hnportant place on the ^irogram of the Pan-Pacific Educational Con- 
ference held in Honolulu August, 1921. The only official -woman 
delegate from the United States represented kindergarten education. 
One ^sion was given..entirely to the elementary school and there 
were three speakers on the subject of kindergarten education. These * 
speakers represented the International Kindergarten Union, the Free 
Kindergarten Association of Hawaii, and the Bureau of Education. 

In eight different addresses, given by delegates of other nations and 
by delegates from the United States, the kindergarten was recognized ' 
as an mtegral part of school education. 
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